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FOREWORD 


Our collection of working-class budgets in June-July 1943, though it 
is comparable with previous collections, differs from them in that for the 
first time we have obtained adequate estimates of complete family income 
from a number of households, whereas formerly we depended mainly on 
the housekeepers’ records of expenditure. It has not been possible to 
obtain returns from the same families at each of the inquiries from May 
1940 to June 1943, but each time there have been a sufficient number who 
have made consecutive returns to allow of reasonably accurate estimates 
of the changes over each period. During the three years, May 1940 to 
June 1943, the average expenditure on food in our comparative sample 
has increased about 35 per cent, while the Ministry of Labour’s food price 
index, which is confined mainly to rationed foods and bread and potatoes 
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increased only by 6 per cent. The increase has been due to higher 
expenditure on unrationed or ‘point’ rationed foods, and to more liberal 
purchases of the more expensive kinds of vegetables and fruit, as funds 
were available. The calorific content of the foods bought fell in 1940, 
but quickly recovered to a satisfactory average; the average protein 
content has been up to standard at all dates. There appear to have been 
only a small number of special cases where the food has seemed to be 
definitely insufficient at least in calories; the money available has seldom 
been below that necessary for an adequate diet at minimum cost. It 
must be stressed that our sample is not of the general population but of 
that section of the wage-earning families which consist of a man at work 
and at least one dependent child. The sample has been small, but there 
has been a good deal of internal evidence that it is representative, while 
the gradual shifting, as regards the individual families, resulted in very 
little change in the average expenditure on food. 


A. L. Bow ey, Acting Director. 


WORKING-CLASS BUDGETS IN WAR TIME 


I. STRUCTURE OF THE SAMPLE 


In spring 1940, the Institute of Statistics initiated an inquiry into the 
household expenditure of working-class families in war time. Since then, 
five samples of household accounts have been collected, which in each 
instance give the household expenditure of the several families for a 
fortnight. It was realized from the outset that the samples taken could 
only be small; nevertheless it was hoped that it might be possible to make 
them reasonably representative for a defined type of family. The main 
information which the samples would convey was not expected to lie in 
the absolute data derived from the accounts but in their elucidation of 
changes that occurred in the interval between two successive dates of 
sampling. Such a comparison can, however, be made only if the structure 
of the samples at the two dates is identical or, at least, similar in essential 
features. We have been fortunate in achieving identity for a sub-group 
of our sample, which consists of families that also contributed accounts to 
the preceding inquiry, and that have remained unchanged, as regards 
their composition. There is another sub-group also consisting of families 
that co-operated in the preceding inquiry, but have since either increased 
or decreased, or, if there was no alteration in their numbers, have changed 
their composition in some other way. Lastly, there is a group of new 
families, which are selected so as to correspond to the type of family 
originally chosen for this inquiry, ¢.e. including in each case a main earner 
and at least one dependent child. The total number of families has varied 
from inquiry to inquiry; but the samples have remained linked together. 

Our fifth sample, collected in June-July 1943, has proved particularly 
satisfactory, for several reasons. First, the total number of accounts had 
risen to 208, surpassing the largest of our earlier collections by 40. 
Secondly, the number of household accounts from ‘unchanged’ and 
‘changed’ families amounted to 76, 7.e. it exceeded the largest number 
previously obtained from these two groups by 34. Finally, we have this 
time been able to gather by means of a questionnaire some information 
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relating to earnings, which helps us to interpret more fully the data 
supplied by the household accounts. 

As in 1941 and 1942, the inquiry was again carried through soon after 
Whitsun, with the generous assistance of voluntary helpers in the several 
towns, who devoted to it unstintingly their limited spare time. For 
various reasons it was not possible to obtain all the household accounts 
for the same fortnight; all of them, however, were kept day by day for 
two weeks in succession during the period from mid-June to mid-July. 
There were no general causes for substantial changes in household expendi- 
ture during that period, and the slight shifts that occurred in the supply 
of two essential foods, viz. new potatoes and sugar, had little effect on the 
average figures of outlay and consumption, as will be seen further below 
in the section on Food. 

It should, perhaps, be stressed that the composition of our sample in 
relation to the different towns is largely accidental. The household 
accounts are collected for us by various people interested in social and 
economic problems—educationists, club leaders, welfare workers, heads 
of settlements, etc.—and the number of budgets obtained by each of them 
depends on their connexions and the willingness of the families to co- 
operate. Our only stipulations are: first, that all the accounts should come 
from families whose head is a manual worker;? secondly, that, in the case 
of ‘new’ families, each family should include a main earner, who in an 
exceptional case may be a woman, so that the family is not dependent on 
army allowances, public assistance, or sick pay; thirdly, that each of these 
families should have at least one dependent child; and, lastly, that none 
of the families should take boarders on a profit basis. It will become 
evident from the data in our Tables that the imposition of these limitations 
has secured for us a sample which, in spite of its smallness, may be taken 
to be indicative of the pattern of household expenditure of a typical group. 

Table I shows the geographical distribution of the families that supplied 
accounts in 1943. The ‘new’ families co-operated for the first time, while 
the ‘unchanged’ and ‘changed’ families had already kept budgets in 1942. 
From the data in Table II it will be seen that the average composition of 


TABLE II 
AVERAGE STRUCTURE OF FAMILIES 


Unchanged Families | Changed Families | New Families 


(46) (30) (132) 

1942 1943 1942 1943 1943 
Males, 18 and over 0.96 0-96 I-03 I-00 0°94 
Females, 18 and over I-02 I-22 I-20 ¥°17 I-22 
Males, 15-17 0:07 O-ll 0:27 0:40 O-14 
Females, 15-17 0:28 0:22 0-13 0-07 0-21 
Children, 6-14 1°35 1°32 I-90 1-63 1.33 
Children, under 6 0-72 0°57 0-83 I-07 0-75 
No. Persons in Family 4°40 4°40 5°30 §=— 5-34 4°59 
‘Man’ Value p. Person 0°75 0:78 075 0-74 0-76 


EEE 


1 There are, however, 3 out of the 208 families whose main earners do not preci 
: , , isel 
fall into that category. Household accounts were collected from them Secliaitalie 
As po tts eg paar Pg A young children, and their incomes and patterns of 
expen e fit well within the ranges of our whole sample, i i justi- 
fiable to include their accounts. : oo 1 
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the ‘changed’ families, too, had remained practically constant. Table I 
sets out the number of persons per family for each geographical unit of our 
sample, the ‘man’ value’ per person, expenditure on food per ‘man’ per 
week, and expenditure per family on rent. These details will convey 
some idea of the standard of living of the families. The most satisfactory 
gauge of that standard is, of course, derived from family income; but only 
97 out of the total of 208 families were willing to divulge it. 


2. HOUSEHOLD EXPENDITURE 
Table III gives the relative household expenditure of the 161 families 


TABLE III 
WEEKLY FAMILY EXPENDITURE 


1942 __ 1943 | 1942 1943 
161 Families | 208 Families : Ministry of Labour Cost of 
: Living Index Weighting® 
incl. excl. incl. excl. incl. excl. incl. excl. 
Miscellaneous | Miscellaneous | Miscellaneous | Miscellaneous 


% % % % % % % 
Food 49 60-6 50 63°38.) 47°83... 50°35, | 50°5' "53'S 
Rent 14 17°6 13 16:8 13°2 13°9 13°1I 13°9 
Clothing 9 11-2 8 9°6 24°4 25°8 20°9 22:2 
Fuel and Light 9 10-6 8 9°8 9°3 9°8 9°8 10°4 
Miscellaneous 19 — 21 — 5°3 — 5°7 — 
Total 100 100 100 I0oo | I00 100 100 100 
sr da: Sa a. : 
Per Family® 84 0 94 II 
Per ‘Man’ 23 44 2059 


that supplied household accounts in 1942, and of the 208 families that 
supplied them in 1943, and compares these figures with the Ministry of 
Labour cost of living index weighting on June I, 1942, and July 1, 1943, 
corrected for unequal changes in price. It also shows the actual household 
expenditure per family per week and per ‘man’ per week, for the families 
that kept accounts for us. Since the group of ‘miscellaneous’ expenditure 
is generally acknowledged to be underweighted in the Ministry of Labour 
cost of living index, we give the data of relative household expenditure 
including and excluding that group. Yet although expenditure on “miscel- 
laneous’ items takes up a much larger part of the household expenditure in 
the budgets collected by us than is assumed in the Ministry of Labour 
weights, it only refers to that proportion of the total outlay on household 
articles, fares, newspapers, drink, tobacco, amusements, education, doctor 
and chemist, insurances, etc., which is being paid for out of the house- 
keeping money. Some more light will be shed on this point when we 
come to deal with household expenditure in relation to family income, 
and, further, when we discuss ‘miscellaneous’ expenditure in some detail. 


1 Our scale of ‘man’ values is given in the section on Nutrition. 

2 Corrected for the rise in prices from July 1, 1914, to June 1, 1942, and July 1, 
1943. 

3 1942: 4:8 persons; 1943: 4°7 persons. ; 4 

C These tates about coincide with the mid-points of the periods during which the 
household accounts were kept in the respective years. 
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Expenditure on clothing, too, 1s probably supplemented to a considerable 
extent from earners’ pocket money and from savings. 

Relative expenditure on the remaining three groups, food, rent, and 
fuel and light, in the budgets collected by us and in the Ministry of Labour 
weighting, correspond reasonably well, though in our figures for 1943 fuel 
and light take up a somewhat smaller proportion than in the Ministry of 
Labour weighting. Attention must be drawn to the fact that the data in 
Table III referring to our collections of household accounts in 1942 and 
1943 are not directly comparable with one another as regards the actual 
outlay of money, since only 76 of the families are represented in both 
samples. The money outlay in 1942 and 1943 respectively, given per ‘man 
per week and per family per week, is merely intended to serve as a guide 
in interpreting the relative terms. 

For a direct comparison of the outlay on the main groups of household 
expenditure in 1942 and 1943, the reader should turn to Table IV. It will 
there be seen that the outlay in 1943 on the three groups regarding which 


TABLE IV 
HOUSEHOLD EXPENDITURE IN 1943 OF THREE GROUPS OF FAMILIES 
PER ‘MAN’ PER WEEK 


| Unchanged | Changed New | Index 1943 (1942= 100) 
Families | Families | Families }\———_——_ 


Unch. Families | Changed Fam. 


Food 13/- 12/11$ 13/8 107 II5 
Rent 3/44 3/44 3/72 LOR). 99 
Clothing 1/10} 2/22 2/0} a7 106 
Fuel and Light 1/114 1/11 2/1% 87 104 
Miscellaneous 6/6 4/o¢ 5/11 122 88 
Total 26/84 24/6} 27/42 105 106 


the information obtained by us can probably be considered comprehensive 
—food, rent, and fuel and light'—corresponds fairly closely for the ‘new,’ 
the ‘unchanged,’ and the ‘changed’ families. These figures will be discussed 
in the appropriate sections of this paper. 


3. EXPENDITURE AND INCOME 


Of the 208 families that kept accounts in 1943, 97 were willing to state 
their total income. This family income consists of the net earnings? of the 
members of the households, supplemented in six instances by army 
allowances; in one family the son and in five the husbands were serving 
with the Forces. In these latter cases the housewives were doing full-time 
work. The income figures probably include most of the payments for 
overtime of the main earners, but not of the subsidiary earners, except 
where these are the housewives. 

The absouute and the relative household expenditure of these families 
are shown in Table V, and there compared with their income. Table V 
gives the expenditure and the income per ‘man’ per week; Table VI, which 

1 Payments for gas and electricity, if made quarterly, are assessed for the fortnight 
from the bills for the preceding quarter. 

* Excluding income tax, and contributions to compulsory insurances and trade 
unions, 
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TABLE V 
HOUSEHOLD EXPENDITURE AND INCOME 


? 97 Families 89 Families! 
per ‘Man’ p. Week % % | per ‘Man’ per Week Ven VA 
es 13/34 48 40 13/1} 49 42 
ent 3/74 TZ SIT 3/5 3:/ 12 
Clothing 2/14 Sane 2/o4 Sy 7 
Fuel and Light 2/oh 7 6 2/- taj ate) 
Miscellaneous 6/64 24 20 6/- 225510 
Total Household e 
Expenditure 27/63 100 683 26/7 Ioo 85 
Savings -/54 I -/5 I 
Unspecified 5/5 16 4/2} 14 
Total Income 33/52 100 31/2} 100 


sets out the average structure of the families, contrasting the number of 
earners with the number of dependent children, shows further the income 
per family. In both Tables V and VI there will be found two groups of 
families, one comprising all the families that divulged their income, and a 


TABLE VI 
AVERAGE STRUCTURE OF FAMILIES COMPARED WITH INCOME 


97 Familtes | 89 Families! 


Adult Male Earners I-o I-o 
Adult Female Earners 03 0-3 
Adult Female Non-Earners 0:9 0:9 
Earners 16-17, Male ovr o-l 

ie Female orl orl 
Earners under 16 o'l ol 
Dependent Children 2°2 2:3 
Total Number in Family 4°7 4°8 
‘Man’ Value per Person 0.77 0-77 
Income per Family per Week 122s. 116s. 5d. 


second one consisting of 89 families only, omitting the 8 families with the 
highest average income—6gs. 6d.—per ‘man’ per week. The reason for 
this will become apparent when considering Diagram A, which compares 
income per ‘man’ per week with outlay on food per ‘man’ per week, for 
each of the 97 families. Income is measured horizontally, outlay on food 
vertically, both on a logarithmic scale. Hence the diagonal, cutting the 
intersection of the two lines of averages at an angle of 45 degrees, separates 
the families into those that spent more than 40 per cent. of their income 
on food and those that spent less, the former lying above and the latter 
below the diagonal. It will be noticed that the diagonal appears slightly 
pulled away from the area of greatest density, downward to the right of 
the onlooker, owing, at any rate partly, to the fact that for the eight 
families with the highest earnings per ‘man,’ expenditure on food took 


1 Excluding 8 families with the highest average income—69/6—per ‘man’ per week. 
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up a much smaller proportion than 40 per cent. of their earnings; on the 
average, 1t amounted to only 23 per cent. As regards type, structure, and 
household expenditure, these families belong properly to our sample. 
However, their household expenditure represents on the average only 62 
per cent. of their income, and nothing is known to us as to how they 
spent the remaining 38 per cent., except that slightly over 1 per cent. 
of the total income was stated to be saved regularly. There are, indeed, 
distributed over the whole group other families with a margin between 
income and household expenditure as wide, or even wider, than that. Yet 
since the range of highest average incomes—from 63s. 5d. to 86s. 5d. 
per ‘man’ per week—is composed exclusively of these 8 families, they 
obviously introduce a rather heavy bias regarding the proportion of income 
spent on food, which rises markedly if these families are omitted. 

The 8 families are separated in Diagram A from the others by a broken 
vertical line. The changes that are brought about if the remaining 89 
families only are considered, are indicated by the short broken diagonal 
bisecting the right angle formed by the lines of the new averages, viz. 
13s. Ifd. and 31s. 2}d. respectively. Thus the exclusion of the eight 
families has raised the relative outlay on food from 40 to 42 per cent. of the 
total income, or, if we consider it in relation to total household expenditure, 
from 48 to 49 per cent., which brings it very close to the relative outlay 
on food shown in the accounts of all the 208 families. Indeed, not only the 
relative but also the absolute outlay on food as well as on all the other 
main items of household expenditure are in a surprisingly close agreement, 
total household expenditure per ‘man’ per week amounting for the 89 
families to 26s. 7d. and for the 208 families to 26s. od. If we assume that 
there exists a similar correspondence with respect to total income, we are 
led to the conclusion that the household expenditure of the families that 
kept budgets for us leaves about 15 per cent. of the actual income un- 
accounted for, which may partly go into long-term savings but is probably 
largely spent, either week by week on the earners’ personal purchases of 
necessary items, tobacco, drink, amusements, etc., or at irregular intervals 
on clothing, household equipment, holidays, etc. Only a little over 
I per cent. was stated to be saved regularly, but this seems to exclude most 
of the regular savings by subsidiary earners. There is further a certain 
amount of regular long-term savings hidden in the accounts of household 
expenditure, viz. the contributions to endowment and death insurances, 
which apparently take up slightly over 3 per cent. of the family income. 


4. Foop 
(a) Outlay tn 1943 

The two expenditure groups that are of particular interest in war time 
are those relating to food and to ‘miscellaneous’ items. The former, 
because it is essential to know whether under conditions of restricted 
supply people are able to buy a sufficiency of food, and at what cost; the 
latter, because it helps to elucidate people’s propensity to spend and to 
save, since it includes a wide range of non-food semi-luxuries and luxuries, 
demand for which tends to be highly sensitive to fluctuations in earnings. 
Our information relating to this group is, unfortunately, rather limited. 

1 The correlation between income and expenditure on food of the 97 families is 
clearly not linear throughout the whole range. For a brief discussion on this point 
see Appendix. 
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Expenditure on food, however, is given in the accounts supplied to us in 
as much detail as could be desired. ; : 

We have arranged the 208 families that kept accounts in 1943 in 15 
groups, in ascending order of their expenditure on food per ‘man’ per week, 
each expenditure group differing from the adjacent one by one shilling. 
The distribution thus obtained of the families and the persons is set out in 


TABLE VII 
EXPENDITURE ON FOOD COMPARED WITH OTHER 
HOUSEHOLD EXPENDITURE 


Expenditure Number of ‘Man’ | Expenditure | Expenditure | Expenditure 


on Food | ramilies Persons| Ve | om Food per Loe eee, on Rent per 
I 


er ‘Man’ ; er ‘Man’ per | excl. Rent p.| Family per 
ba Wh.: d. eh og ghee Week | ‘Man’ p.Wk.| Week? 
107 & less 5 6-6 0-75 7/11} 13/114 11/6} 
108-119 12 6-7 0°75 9/54 15/82 11/10z 
120-131 20 6°5 0°75 10/5 17/63 11/9 
132-143 23 51 0-78 | 11/64 19/84 12/12 
144-155 29 4°7 0°77 ; 12/5% 22/33 12/11} 
156-167 28 4°4 0°77 13/52 23/44 13/44 
168-179 14 4°0 0°77 14/54 23/33 11/10} 
180-191 26 4:0 0-77 15/64 27/8 13/6 
192-203 18 4°I 0-74 16/52 28/2} 15/3 
204-215 9 4°0 0-76 17/42 30/34 12/8} 
216-227 6 3°7 0-71 18/5 38/84 15/44 
228-239 8 3°8 0-79 19/64 35/14 14/24 
240-251 I 3°0 0:85 20/82 28/4} 15/10 
252-263 3 3°0 0-76 21/6 40/62 13/I0 
264 & over 6 2:8 0°72 24/10} 42/4 11/54 
Total 208 4°7 0-76 13/5 23/3 13/0 


Table VII and Diagram B. Table VII, which also shows for each group 
the household expenditure excluding rent per ‘man’ per week, and the 
expenditure on rent per family per week, is self-explanatory. Diagram B 
pictures the main data of Table VII relating to food. It presents two 
cumulative frequency curves, the one derived from the number of families 
and the other from the number of persons in these families. Both these 
numbers are expressed in Diagram B as percentages, the total being, of 
course, in each case 100 per cent. The percentages are measured vertically, 
and expenditure on food per ‘man’ per week horizontally. The quartiles 
and medians are clearly marked. Thus it will be found that 75 per cent. 
of the families had an expenditure on food per ‘man’ per week of at least 
11s. 84d., while for 75 per cent. of the persons the lowest limit of that ex- 
penditure lay at 11s.* Similarly, for 50 per cent. of the families the 
lowest expenditure figure was 13s. 54d., while for 50 per cent. of the 
persons it was 12s. 113d. The corresponding figures for the upper 
quartiles are 15s. 114d. for the families, and 15s. 6d. for the persons. 
Hence the expenditure on food per ‘man’ per week of the central 50 per 
cent. of the families ranged from 11s. 84d. to 15s, 114d., and of the 
central 50 per cent. of the persons from IIs. to 15s. 64d. Diagram B is 
slightly curtailed to the extreme right, in order to fit more conveniently 
into the printed page. Hence it excludes from the upper quartiles the 
1 Including food. 
* Excluding 12 families living rent free or purchasing their houses. 
12 
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six families, comprising 17 persons, with the highest weekly expenditure 
per ‘man’ on food, viz. 24s. 10d. 


(b) Changes since 1942 
The data presented in Table Vil and Diagram B deal with expenditure 
on food in 1943 only; they tell nothing about the rise in that expenditure 
since 1942 which has already become apparent in the index figures in 
Table IV. For some general information on this point the reader should 
turn to Table VIII, which gives the relative expenditure on the main food 
groups in 1942 and 1943, as well a: average outlay on food and total 


TABLE VIII 
RELATIVE EXPENDITURE ON VARIOUS KINDS OF FOOD 


Unchanged Families | Changed Families| New Families 


(46) (30) (137°) (132) 

1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 

Bread and Cereals j 15°8 14°7 15°4 13°8 16°3 15°2 
Fats? 1-2 I°r I-o I°3 1-2 I*o 
Meat & Meat Products 23°9 20°9 22°90 2I°I 22°8 20°4 
Fish 3°6 3°0 3°9= 3-6 4°3 4°4 
Dairy Produce 2103 22-0 25 95232 21°4 20°9 
Groceries o°7 8-2 orl 7:6 9°6 7°4 
Potatoes 4°4 5°6 4:0 6-9 4°2 6-1 
Other Veg. and Fruit 9:9 12-0 Il-0O 13°3 Iovl 11-8 
Other Foods? 104 12°5 II2 9:2 Io-r 12°8 
Total 100-0 100-0 I00'0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


WEEKLY EXPENDITURE ON FOOD AND TOTAL EXPENDITURE 


Weekly Food Expend. 
per Person 9/2 10/1} 8/6 9/7} 8/8 10/5 
per ‘Man’ 12/1Z 13/- 11/34 12/114 11/6} 13/8 
W’ly Tot. Exp. p. ‘Man’ 25/6 26/84 23/24 24/6} 22/11} 27/4} 


household expenditure in both years, for the groups of comparable and 
of new families. The considerable rise in the outlay on potatoes is due to 
the fact that in-1942 most of the potatoes bought were old ones, while in 
1943 the families bought mainly new potatoes. 

The changes in the expenditure on food from 1942 to 1943 of all the 
individual families for which a direct comparison is possible, are illustrated 
in Diagram C. It should be noted that Diagram C refers to expenditure 
per person, while, generally, we take ‘man’ as the unit of measurement. 
It is obviously not reasonable to equate the needs of a family consisting 
of a mother and two infants with those of a family consisting of three 
adults. As, however, ‘person’ is the natural unit of the family, it is 
preferable to use it when it can be done without any serious distortion of 
the data. It is feasible in this particular case, since the composition of 46 


1 Average size of family 4:8 persons, 3-6 ‘men.’ 

* Cooking fats only. Butter and margarine are included under Dairy Produce. 

8 Including canteen meals, meals at school, etc. 

* The average price of potatoes in our household accounts was, in 1942, 14d. per 
Ib., and in 1943, 24d. The average price of new potatoes was about 34d. in 1942, and 
334. in 1943, during the periods of our inquiry. 
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Expenditure in 


of the 76 families with which we are concerned has remained unchanged, 
while of the remaining 30 families only a few underwent a fundamental 


DIAGRAM C 
CHANGES IN EXPENDITURE ON FOOD PER PERSON PER WEEK OF 
76 FAMILIES 


(Pence: 1942 horizontal, 1943 vertical. Logarithmic scale.) 
Crosses signify ‘unchanged,’ dots ‘changed’ families. 
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alteration of their structure, which substantially raised or lowered their 
‘man’ value per person. 

The construction of Diagram C is similar to that of Diagram A. Expen- 
diture on food in 1942 is measured horizontally, and in 1943 vertically, 
both on a logarithmic scale. Average weekly expenditure on food per 
person was obtained by totalling the outlay on food per week of the 76 
families and dividing it by the total number of persons. The food expendi- 
ture per person of each family similarly represents the family’s total outlay 
on food divided by the number of persons in that family.1 

It will be seen that the outlay on food of these 76 families has risen from 
1942 to 1943 by one shilling per person per week, that is, since their outlay 
in 1942 was 8s. 103d., by about 12 per cent. The outlay on food of the 
families that lie above the diagonal increased by more than that, and of 
those that lie below, by less, or it remained constant or even decreased. 

1 Hence in relation to the total averages shown in Diagram C, the average expendi- 
ture on food of the individual families is unweighted. 
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Of the 30 families whose expenditure on food per person in 1942 was 
below the average, 11 raised that outlay in 1943 by less than the average 
increase, or even decreased it. There were further two families whose 
outlay, although somewhat above the average in 1942, had fallen sub- 
stantially in 1943, from Ios. 13d. to 8s. 13d. in the one case, and from gs. Id. 
to 8s. 6d. in the other.1 The structure in 1943 of these 13 families, and 
their expenditure on food in relation to their total household expenditure 
per person are given in Table IX. Rent does not vary in the short run 


TABLE IX 
13 FAMILIES WITH LOW EXPENDITURE ON FOOD 


1943 Change in Exp. p. Person 
‘Man’ | Expenditure p. Per. p. Wk. since 1942 
Shia te io 1 Total Household 
. Person Total Household Food 
P Food ud” Feaaed °%, Be oor 
0 
I) 5 0°73 | 6/14 13/02 — 16-6 +21°4 
a 13 0-64 6/42 10/34 — 6-6 — 08 
(3) 4 0-60 6/43 11/4} ++ 03 + 9°9 
(4) 7 o-7I 6/7 To/To$ rae ie =F 3a 
(5) 3 0°56 7/t 13/04 ee. +12-7 
(6) 8 o-7I 7/24 10/9¢ + 4:2 + 8-6 
(7) to 0-67 7/24 9/10 oe: Se 
(8) 7 0-74 | 7/48 15/14 iss +15°2 
(9) 10 o82 | 7/43 11/64 412 + 0-5 
(10) 8 0-82 1 7/6 11/- — 0-2 +14°9 
(12) 5 0-80 8/14 17/62 —19°9 +19°0 
(12) 5 O°72 8/6 22/- — 6-2 +57°9 
(13) 54) O95 8/63 17/6 + 6-6 421-9 


with changes in either income or the size of the family, and has there- 
fore been excluded in calculating household expenditure per person. It 
will be found that in spjte of the decline, or but very small rise, in the 
expenditure on food, there were very substantial increases in the total 
household expenditure of nine of these families—not due to inevitable 
causes, such as illness and the resulting expenditure on doctor and chemist. 
The main reason for the low expenditure on food in 1943 of these families 
seems to have been an increased supply of allotment produce; owing to 
the more advanced season, since our inquiry in 1943 took place about one 
month later than in the preceding year. 

There remain, however, four families whose total household expenditure 
per person also declined or remained practically constant. Of these, family 
(2) had in 1942 three young children in a hospital, so that their expenditure 
per person was temporarily inflated. In family (7) a child was born since 
our last inquiry. Families (4) and (9) had remained unchanged.* These 
latter families bought all their potatoes and vegetables in 1942, while 
obtaining them from their gardens in 1943. No allotment produce was 
obtained by families (2) and (7). If for these families expenditure on food 
and total household expenditure excluding rent are calculated per ‘man’ 
instead of per person, we find that as regards family (2), expenditure on 
food had remained about constant, at ros. per week, while their household 
expenditure rose by 6 per cent., from 15s. 3d. to 16s. 2d. There was, 

} Families nos. (11) and (12) in Table IX. 
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however, a decline in the outlay on food per ‘man’ of family (7), by nearly 
7 per cent., while their total household expenditure per ‘man’ went up 
by 24 per cent.1 


The data in Table X convey the impression that there was in 1943 


TABLE X 


EXPENDITURE ON RATIONED AND UNRATIONED FOODS PER 
‘MAN’ PER WEEK 


Unchanged Families | Changed Families | New Families 
1942 1943 1942 1943 1943 

(1) Specifically Rationed 

Foods? 4/5 4/4% 4/24 4/6 4/ 
(2) Point Rat. Foods t/o} -/9 -/t1t -/9% fee 
(3) All Milks ) 1/63 1/83 1/5 1/ok 1/8} 
(4) Bread,Flour,Potatoes| 1/64 1/10} 1/6 2/- 2/0} 
(5) Fresh Fruit and 

Vegetables -/I0 1/4} -/oz 1/6} 1/5 
(6) Other Foods‘ 2/82 2/102 2/5 2/44 3/32 

(1)-(6) 12/1 13/- 11/3 12/11} 13/8 


a fairly distinct upper limit of about gs. per ‘man’ per week to total 
outlay on all rationed foods, milk, bread, flour, and potatoes. What 
was spent above this by the three groups of families went to purchase 
fresh fruit and vegetables other than potatoes, and certain unrationed 
foods, in particular fish, sausages, cake and buns, and cooked meals. 
In fact, it appears to be mainly expenditure on these items that accounts 
for the wide variations in the outlay on food of different families. 


(c) Rations, ‘point’ foods, and other main foods 


Average consumption of rationed foods including milk, per adult ration 
book, is set out in Table XI. The expenditure on meat of between 2d. and 
24d. above the weekly ration of Is. 2d. is due mainly to the inclusion in that 
group of unrationed offals. Regarding the consumption of milk as shown 
in Table XI it should be observed that in all instances it has been calcu- 
lated per person. The actual average consumption per child of milk at 
school can be estimated with the help of the data given in Table II; it 
amounted to roughly 14 pints per week. 

The allowances in 1943 of the main specifically rationed foods were in 
most cases the same as in 1942. They are shown in Table XII. The 
ordinary cheese ration had been reduced by 1 ounce to 3 ounces per 
week, and the tea allowance for children under 5 years old had been 


1 The housekeeping allowance for 10 persons was 110s. per week; rent was 8s. The 
housewife spent per week over 6s. on her cigarettes. None of the 5 children of school 
age had milk at school, and the family’s total milk consumption per day was two pints 
of cheap milk obtained under the Government scheme for two infants, and from half 
to one pint of other milk. fo 


2 Including all meat offals. 
8 Including dried household milk and condensed milk, the former belonging 


properly to group (1), and the latter to group (2); expenditure on these items was very 


mall, varying from about 3d. to 13d. per ‘man’ per week. 
7 4 feret Mes fish, se cake and buns, cocoa, unrationed fats, fancy foods, meals 


bought away from home, etc. 
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abolished. From July 11, 1943, the sugar ration was raised for two weeks 
from 8 ounces to 16 ounces, in order to supply the housewives with extra 
sugar for jam making. Since a fairly large proportion of the changed 
families happened to keep the budgets for our inquiry during the first half 


TABLE XI 
CONSUMPTION OF RATIONED FOODS PER ADULT RATION BOOK 


Unchanged Families Changed Families |NewFamailies 
1942 1943 1942 1943 1943 
Meat! 164d. 16}d. 154d. 164d. 16d. 
Bacon 3°8 oz. 3°7 OZ. 3°5 OZ. 3°7 OZ. 3°9 OZ. 
Tot. Rationed Fats? 7°Q OZ. 8-I oz. 7° OZ. 8-0 oz.5 8-0 oz. 
Butter only I-Q OZ. 2:0 OZ. 18 oz. 2h O Ze 20 OZ: 
Unrationed Fats* 0-4 OZ. 0-3 OZ. 0-2 OZ: 0-3 OZ. O:2 OZ. 
Tea 2°I OZ. 2OZ:. I°Q OZ. I°7 OZ. 2:0 OZ. 
Sugar 8-6 oz. 9°3 OZ. 8-4 OZ. 10.7 OZ. 8-8 oz. 
Jam 3°4 OZ. 3°1I Oz. 3(2, 02. 2.9 OZ. 3°4 OZ. 
Cheese 3°4 0z.5 245 OZ.°. 9.322020 37210Z. 2°5 0z.” 
Eggs, shell 1-4 egg 0-9 egg 1-4 egg. 0-9 egg I-I egg® 
Pe arieds” — 1 2-3 epg o-1 egg 1-0 egg 1-0 egg 
Foods Rationed on 
Points: 
Cooked Meat" 0°8 oz. 0-8 oz. 0°7 OZ. 0:5 OZ. 0-7 OZ. 
Tinned Meat!” 4d. — hd. dd. id. 
Tinned Fish 3d. 3d. 3d. id. 4d. 
Tinned Peas & Beans 1d. 4d. 1d. $d. 1d. 
Tinned Fruit and 
Tomatoes 4d. —_— id. dd. dd. 
Cereals!® 2°9 OZ. I°9Q OZ. 2°8 oz. 2°4 OZ. 2‘I OZ. 
Dried Légumes 0-6 Oz. I+I 0%: 0-8 oz. I-O OZ. 0-2 OZ. 
Dried Fruit 2:0 OZ. 1-3 OZ. I°Q OZ. I-2 OZ. I-I OZ. 
Syrup and Treacle —_ 0-9 Oz. — I-O Oz. 0-8 oz. 
Biscuits 2°3 OZ. I°5 OZ. 2°4 OZ. I°5 OZ. I°3 OZ. 
Milk :4 
Ordinary 2:7 pt. 2°8 pt. 2°3 pt. 2-8 pt. 2°6 pt. 
Government, paid 0-6 pt. 0-9 pt. 0-7 pt. 0:8 pt. I-o pt. 
5 free 0-2 pt. — 0-3 pt. 0.4 pt. O:1 ptt 
School, paid 0-6 pt. 0-6 pt. 0-7 pt. 0-7 pt. 0-6 pt. 
7 free _ — o-1 pt. 1 OsEaDee _— 
Tinned» and 
Household o-r pt. | 0-2 pt.1® | o-r pt.1® | o-r pt.36 o-F pt.¢ 
1 Including offals. 2 Butter, margarine, lard, cooking fat. 


5 One family of 13 persons that bought exceptionally large quantities of rationed 
fats during the fortnight, has been excluded in calculating average consumption; 
with the family retained in the group the average rises to 8-4 oz. 

4 Suet and dripping. 5 Excluding 2 special rations. 

® Excluding 3 special rations. ? Excluding to special rations. 

’ The figures refer to average consumption per person. They include a few eggs 
from own hens. No correction has been made for special allowances for children 
and expectant and nursing mothers. 

® o-1 egg from own hens. 

*0 One packet of dried eggs equivalent to 12 eggs. 

™ Including small quantities of unrationed cooked meats. 

2 This group overlaps with the preceding one. It also includes tinned mixtures 
of meat and vegetables. 

** Rice and ready-to-eat breakfast cereals. Also including small quantities of 
unrationed semolina and macaroni, but excluding rolled oats. 

“ All the figures under this heading refer to average consumption per person. 

% Rationed on points. 16 Equivalent to fresh milk. 
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TABLE XII 
ORDINARY MAIN RATIONS PER WEEK 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae 
Butter Cook- : 

Mar- | ~. 
or ; ing | Jam* |Cheese® 
Marg. |897'"" | Fat 


| 
Meat | Bacon| Sugar | Tea 
| 


| pence Oz. OZ. OZ. Oz. Oz. Oz. 02. OZ. 
June 1942 14 A eel aa 2 2 4 2 4 4 
July 1943] 14 4 | 8 as 2 4 2 4 3 


of July, their figures of sugar consumption are slightly inflated on that 
account, as compared with the sugar consumption of the two other 
groups of families, given in Table XI. ’ 

The data in Table XIII should be considered together with those in 
Table XI. It will be found that in spite of the comparative smallness of 


TABLE XIII 
WEEKLY CONSUMPTION OF THE MAIN CARBOHYDRATE FOODS 
AND OF FISH, SAUSAGES, AND FRESH FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Unchanged Families Changed Families New Families 
per Person per ‘Man’ per Person per‘Man’ |p.Pers. p.\M.’ 
1942 1943 1942 1943 | 1942 1943 1942 1943 1943 
oz. oz. oz. oz. oz. oz. oz. oz. oz. oz. 
at 60-6 61-0 | 80-4 78-4 | 61:5 61-9 | 81°8 83:5 | 65:6 860 
our 8-7 973 Ti-O) (12-9 53. 4:0 70. 5° 8-2 10°8 
Cake, Buns, 5 
e Biscuits y x ay fa 96 94 5:8 61 77S 3 Q*1 12-0 
‘otatoes 62-1 55°1 82-4 70°9 | 56°0 54:5 5° 73°8 | 51°9 68-2 
Rolled Oats ‘ i 
& Oatmeal} o-8~ 1°5 Tae 1-9 06 O09 O98 8I°2 0:7. 0:9 
Fish 299 «26 3:9) 3:3 26 3:3 34m 4 46 61 
Sausages 42° 4355 Soe 45 2-9 3°2 a°S) 1473 SOF a7) 
d. d d d. d d d d d. 


d. | 
Fresh Fruit | 


& Vegets*| 74 123 94 164 74 —«13t os 17% | 122 16} 


the three sub-groups of our sample, their figures of consumption of all the 
main foods agree reasonably well, especially if allowance is made for a 
certain amount of marginal substitution among the several types of 
carbohydrate foods. The decline indicated in Table XIII in the con- 
sumption of potatoes, is probably more apparent than real, representing 
a smaller gross consumption only, since old potatoes, that were mostly 
bought in June 1942, have a much higher proportion of wastage than new 
ones. 

In view of the fact that, in 1943, between 14 and 15 per cent. of the 
total expenditure on rationed foods excluding milk appears to have been 
spent on foods rationed on points, it seems useful to obtain some idea of 
the scales of preference for these foods that allow to some extent of 
consumer’s choice. Of course, in a number of cases—the outstanding 

1 Half the ordinary ration for children under 5. 

2 From July 11, 16 ounces per week for 2 weeks. * No tea for children under 5. 

4 At both dates, the jam ration could be exchanged for an equal weight of sugar. 

5 At both dates, the ration for heavy workers was 12 ounces. 

6 Excluding potatoes. 
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instances are biscuits, dried fruit, and syrup—not only the magnitude of 
the individual purchases made but also the number of families making 
them, is at present much less affected by relative preferences than by the 
flow of supply. Nevertheless, éven if considered with this proviso, the 
data in Table XIV are interesting. The foods there enumerated include 
besides foods rationed on points also dried eggs and household milk, 
which are rationed specifically, and fish, cocoa, and oatmeal, which are 
unrationed. The common characteristic of all these foods is that they 
were bought by only a proportion of the families, so that with respect to 
them the average figures of consumption in Tables XI, XIII, and the last 
five columns of Table XIV, give a distorted picture of the actual conditions 
of supply and demand. It will be observed that the percentage figures 
in Table XIV, showing the proportion of families that bought a certain 
food, are frequently fairly close together for the two years. There was, 
for instance, very little change in the numbers of ‘unchanged’ and 
‘changed’ families that bought cocoa in 1942 and 1943, and other cases of 
a similar ‘fixed’ distribution of demand can be discovered, especially in the 
two columns of percentages referring to the purchases by ‘changed’ families. 

One is probably justified in assuming that the percentage figures in 
Table XIV are indicative, with a few exceptions, rather of relative prefer- 
ences than of conditions of supply; these latter are more likely to be 
reflected in changes in the quantities bought, though, of course, these 
changes too may result solely from shifts in preferences, caused, perhaps, 
by relative changes in the point value of certain items, or the release of 
some particularly desirable kinds of food. Household milk and dried eggs 
were comparatively new in 1942, and people were tardy in taking up these 
somewhat unusual foods. The percentage of families buying dried eggs 
during the fortnight in 1943—5o0 per cent.—might suggest that in the 
course of four weeks, which is the distribution period for each allotment 
of dried eggs, demand for them amounted to about 100 per cent. No such 
assumption can, in fact, be made on the basis of the figures obtained by us. 
For it should be noticed that the families buying dried eggs consumed on 
the average less than 2 packets—24 eggs—during the fortnight, 1.¢. less 
than half their ordinary ration for four weeks, which was 4? packets, 
the average number of persons per family being 4.7. As there were 
additional allowances of dried egg for children under 5 years old it seems 
that the families that supplied the budgets bought of this food consider- 
ably less than half their ration. 

In view of the extension of facilities for taking cooked meals away from 
home, it is surprising to find from the data in Table XV that there was 


TABLE XV 
DINNERS TAKEN AWAY FROM HOME 


No. of Meals per Week Average Price p. Meal Bought 
Adul perChild, , perChild, Adult Child 
pa aoe bought free d. d. 
Unchanged ) 1942 0-81 0-76 O-15 94 4h 
Families Nie 0-79 1°45 _- 12} 4t 
Changed | 1942 0:93 0-96 0-93 8} 4t 
Families 1943 0-77 0-81 0-89 11} 4h 


New Families 1943 0-99 1-95 0-01 12} | 4t 
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some decline in the number of meals bought by the adult members of the 
families. There occurred, however, an increase in the number of hot meals 
taken by the children at school. The free meals shown for the group of 
‘changed’ families were obtained in both years by the children of one 
family, consisting of 13 persons. 


5. NUTRITION 


In calculating the average nutritional intake of the three groups of 
families, we have applied side by side two different sets of scales, first 
that usually used by us for assessing relative requirements of family 
expenditure not only on food but also on rent, fuel and light, clothing, 
and other items, and, secondly, the scales used by the Ministry of Health. 
These latter were made available to us by the courtesy of the Ministry. 
One minor change has been introduced this year in our own scale, in that 
juveniles over 14 years old are given their respective full ‘man’ value, 
1.e. 1.00 for a male youth and 0.85 for a female, instead of previously 0.85 
for a male and 0.80 for a female under 16 years old. As the numbers in 
that age group of our sample are very small, the practical effect of that 
change is negligible. 

The scales applied by the Ministry of Health for measuring the calorific 
and the protein requirements of the several age groups differ from one 
another. Table XVI gives our scale as well as those used by the Ministry 


TABLE XVI 
SCALES OF ‘MAN’ VALUES 


Institute of Statistics Ministry of Health Scale 
Scale Calories Protein 
Adults and Juveniles Adults 
Male over 14 I-00 Male, 21+ I-00 1-00 
Female over 14 0°85 Female, 21+ 0-83 0-86 
Juveniles and Children 

17-21 I-00 I-29 
Children 15-17 I-00 1-43 
IO-I4 0-70 12-15 0-97 1°36 
6-9 0:60 7-12 0-70 0°93 
3-5 0-50 3-7 0-50 o-7I 
under 3 0°33 I-3 0°37 0-60 
6-12 mths. 0:27 0°33 
o—6 mths. 0-20 0-26 


of Health. The Ministry further calculates the nutritional contents of the 
several foodstuffs on a basis different from ours mainly in that it refers to 
the net intake of nutritional constituents instead of to the nutritional 
values as bought. In order to allow of a proper comparison we have there- 
fore calculated tue nutritional intake for the three groups of our sample, 
first by means of our own scale and tables of food values, and, secondly, 
by means of the data supplied to us by the Ministry of Health. The results 
of these calculations are set out in Table XVII. The average requirements 
per ‘man’ per day are given for the respective scales in the top row. It will 
be seen that, measured in either way, the average nutritional intake was 
satisfactory, with a safe margin as regards the intake of protein. The 
almost identical average expenditure on food in 1943 of the ‘unchanged’ 
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TABLE XVII 
NUTRITIONAL INTAKE PER ‘MAN’ PER DAY 


Institute Scale Ministry of Health 
(Gross Values) Scale (Net Values) 
. Protein . Protez 
Cal votein 
alories grammes Calories grammes 
Average Requirements 3300 i00 ' 3000 70 
total animal total animal 
Unchanged Families 
1942 3400 {III 55 3100 | 90 41 
1943 3300 | 109 53 ooo | 8 
Changed Families > z : y 
1942 3200 |105 52 2900 78 36 
1943 | 3300 |108 56 3000 81 39 
New Families 1943 | 3400 |113 56 3200 86 39 


and the ‘changed’ families was accompanied by an almost identical 
nutritional intake, with, however, a slightly higher average intake of 
animal protein by the ‘changed’ families. This latter reflects the fact that 
these families had on the average more young children, whose food rations 
supply them with relatively more animal protein than is obtained by 
adults. The increase in expenditure on food by the families of this group 
by 15 per cent. since 1942 did, however, raise their nutritional intake by 
only 3 or 4 per cent., while for the ‘unchanged’ families, the increase in 
expenditure by 7 per cent. was actually accompanied by a slight decline 
in the average nutritional intake. As is indicated by the data in Table X, 
this increase in outlay mainly resulted from an increased expenditure on 
semi-luxuries, such as fruit and the more expensive kinds of vegetables. 


6. EXPENDITURE ON Non-Foop ITEMS 
(a) Rent 


From Table VII it will be found that for 196 of the 208 families the 
average expenditure on rent per family per week was 13s. The remaining 
12 families lived either rent free or were purchasing their houses. By 
‘rent’ is here understood gross rent, 7.¢. including all rates. In our Tables 
dealing with household expenditure per ‘man,’ ‘rent’ stands for any kind 
of payment for housing accommodation, whether representing rent, mort- 
gage payments, or rates only. This outlay varied for the several groups of 
families from 3s. 444. to 3s. 73d. per ‘man’ per week. The figures in Table 
VII indicate some tendency for outlay on rent to move in the same direc- 
tion as expenditure on food and total household expenditure, though in 
the highest ranges of our sample the movement appears to be reversed. 
Yet this trend is not obvious if we consider outlay on food and rent 
respectively for the several towns (Table I), mainly, no doubt, be- 
cause the general levels of rent for working-class houses are different 
for the different towns. The 12 families of our sample that paid for 
mortgages or lived rent free had a higher average expenditure on food— 
about 14s. 6d. per ‘man’ per week—than the whole sample, partly as a 
result of the savings on rent which allowed them to spend more on other 
things, and partly because those that were buying their houses were earn- 
ing fairly high wages. 
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(b) Clothing 

Only a fraction of the average total outlay per fortnight in relation to 
annual expenditure on clothing is likely to appear in accounts kept by a 
housewife for two weeks, since major items are rarely bought with the 
housekeeping money, but paid for either out of family savings or else by 
the earners directly. Moreover, purchases of clothing are subject to 
seasonal fluctuations, demand being especially high before the main 
holidays and, at present, at the beginning of a new coupon period. 
The housewife’s expenditure that comes under the heading of ‘clothing’ 
falls, as a rule, into three main categories: payment into clothing ‘clubs,’ 
outlay on mending materials and repairs, especially of shoes, and purchases 
of relatively cheap items of apparel, including children’s wear. This outlay 
amounted for the families that kept household accounts for us to about 
2s. per ‘man’ per week. 


(c) Fuel and light 

It was somewhat surprising to find that for the several sub-groups of 
our sample average expenditure on fuel and light per ‘man’ was very 
similar, the weekly outlay varying from Is. 11d. to 2s. 134. The indices 
in Table IV indicate that, in 1942, there was a considerable discrepancy 
in this expenditure of the ‘unchanged’ and the ‘changed’ families respec- 
tively. Table XVIII shows the expenditure on fuel and light of the 


TABLE XVIII 


EXPENDITURE ON FUEL AND LIGHT OF UNCHANGED AND 
CHANGED FAMILIES! 
“PER FAMILY PER WEEK 


Unchanged 
1943 aig jot 
1943 3/3 1/9 I 

Changed : is 
1942 715 3/64 2/3 1/32 32 
1943 717 3/33 | 2/8 1/23 42 


Total Coal | Gas Electricity Other® 


‘unchanged’ and ‘changed’ families per family per week. In these figures 
the total outlay in 1943 of the ‘unchanged’ families is, of course, con- 
siderably lower than that of the ‘changed’ families, since the former consist 
of 3.4 and the latter of nearly 4 ‘men.’ The data relating to the outlay on 
coal suggest that restrictions of supply in 1943 may have prevented the 
panel heavy buyers from getting all they were accustomed to obtain. 
(4d) Mtscellaneous items 


The group of miscellaneous items took up about 21 per cent. of the 
household expenditure in 1943 of the 208 families. The actual outlay was, 
per family per week, 20s. 44d. Of this, 11s. 54d. were spent on drink, 
tobacco, newspapers, amusements, and insurances. Details of this expen- 


1 The Ministry of Labour indices for the fuel and light group on July 1, 1943— 
taking the price on June 1, 1942, in each instance as 100—-were as follows: total, 
105; coal, 107; gas, 102. 

2 Including firewood, paraffin, candles, matches, etc. 
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diture are given in Table XIX, which further shows the percentage of 
families accounting for the outlay on each item. Compared with this are 


TABLE XIX 


EXPENDITURE ON MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS OUT OF 
HOUSEKEEPING MONEY 


208 Families (whole Sample) 89 Families (Tables V & VI) 
Outlay per Proportion of Outlay per Proportion of 
Family Families Buying Family Families Buying 
a Saad: s. a. 
Drin 9% 33% 11} 35% 
Tobacco 3 1t 53% 4 4% 58% 
Newspaper I of 890% I 2} 94% 
Amusements I 10% 65% rit 65% 
Insurances 4 i} 95% 4 of 92% 
Total Outlay s.r 54 I2 54 
Persons over 16 Persons over 16 
Total Male Female Total | Male Female 
No. of | Earners Earners  Non- No. of |Earners Earners Non- 
Persons Earners |Persons| Earners 
Average 
Structure } 4°7 bee) o3 - Io 4°8 I-t 0-4 0'9 
of Family 


the corresponding data for the 89 families that stated their income and 
whose average household expenditure approximates very closely to that 
of the whole sample. This group spent on these items one shilling per 
family per week more than the whole sample, which is probably connected 
with the fact that the group of 89 families contains on the average slightly 
more earners over 16 years old, and, in particular, more housewives who 
are earners, since all the housewife’s expenditure will appear in her house- 
keeping account, and, if she is earning, her outlay on tobacco and other 
small luxuries will tend to be higher than if she is a non-earner. 

Expenditure on doctor and chemist averaged for the 208 families 1s. 2d. 
per family per week, and about 7s. gd. was spent on household articles 
(including purchases on instalment), laundry, cleaning materials, fares, 
stationery, stamps, presents, food for pets, etc. 

Instalments were paid by 39 out of the 208 families. The average 
number of persons in these families was 4.3, and their average ‘man’ value 
per person 0.75. Thus these families were on the average slightly smaller 
than those of the whole sample, but had about the same structure. Their 
outlay on instalments was 5s. 83d. per family per week. Two of these 
families were buying pianos, each paying 4s. per week. Six families 
bought wireless sets at a weekly cost of slightly over 2s., two sewing 
machines at an average cost of 3s. gd. per week, and seven electric or gas 
stoves or coppers, at about Is. 10d. per week. One family paid 25s. weekly 
for a gravestone, and another 5s. for a children’s encyclopaedia. Twenty- 
two of the families were buying furniture at an outlay of slightly under 7s. 
per family per week. The average number of persons in these families was 
3.9, with a ‘man’ value per person of 0.73, the families having a relatively 
large number of young children. Their expenditure on food per ‘man 
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was very nearly the same as that of the whole sample, amounting to 13s. 3d. 
weekly, while their weekly expenditure on rent per family was only 
11s, 4}d., as compared with the total average expenditure of 13s. 


7, CONCLUSIONS 


The analysis of the 208 budgets collected in 1943 conveys the impression 
that official and semi-official rationing on the one side, and the raising of 
the lowest income levels on the oti.er, continue to operate towards a fairer 
share-out of essentials. This is most obvious as regards the distribution of 
the main foods, but it seems also reflected in the statements of current 
expenditure on clothing and on coal. As regards the housewife’s weekly 
expenditure on clothing, her occasional purchases of stockings, under- 
clothing, children’s wear, etc., are now strictly limited by a stringent 
method of rationing, to what is indispensable. Of course, if it were 
possible to obtain a statement of the families’ total purchases during a 
full year, it is likely that we should meet with wide discrepancies as 
regards the average outlay on clothing of individual families, even if 
expenditure on unrationed items, such as millinery, were omitted, since 
the differences in the cost of utility and non-utility clothing are enormous. 
In our household accounts, differences in income per ‘man’ of the families 
tend to show up mainly in differences in the expenditure on milk, 
vegetables, fancy foods, and ‘miscellaneous’ items, though in individual 
cases a low expenditure on any of these groups, or even all of them, can 
by no means be taken as an indication of insufficient earnings. 


T. ScHULZ 


APPENDIX 


The following Table compares income per ‘man’ per week with expendi- 
ture on food per ‘man’ per week. The averages under this latter heading 
were obtained by adding together expenditure on food per ‘man’ per week 


Income and Expenditure on Food 97 Families 


‘ , Expenditure on Expenditure on 
mone eck” pital, Food ber'Man’ =” Food 
per Week % of Income 
actual computed 
Sup. sou: 
Under 15s. I 1010 —— 72 
15S. 7 19 01 ore 53 
208, 10 12 oars 51 
258. 20 na Ties -2anG 47 
308, 17 TH-triderst 24 42 
358. Il 20,2 ExSie0 43 
408. 13 3 8 —— 32 
458. 3 1710 —— 37 
50s, 4 aSiO ae 31 
558. 3 212 —— 36 
bos, and over 9 i510 — — 23 
idapepsreptedoneesaeretbptes—nieckiccertinesane esa nein eg 
Av. 36s. 5d. 97 Av. 13 II Av. 38 


of the several families and dividing the totals by the respective number of 
families. Thus each family is here given equal weight, irrespective of the 
number of persons it contains. The same procedure has been followed 
for obtaining the percentage figures in the last column, and, further, the 
averages for all the 97 families, of income as well as of outlay on food, in 
this Table. These ‘unweighted’ averages are higher by about 6 per cent. 
as regards outlay on food, and by about 9 per cent., as regards income, as 
compared with the averages shown in Diagram A and Table V, since large 
families tend to spend less on food per ‘man’ than small families, and, also, 
to have lower incomes per ‘man’ than small ones. 

It will be seen that for the income ranges from 17s. to 4os. the ascent in 
food expenditure is fairly uniform. It can be expressed by the Engel 
equation y = 0.29 x +57, which is satisfied by the averages of this group 
of 65 families, viz. 349d. for income and 159d. for food, per ‘man’ per 
week, and passes very near to the averages of the five points, as shown 
in the fourth column of the Table above. There occurs a curious break in 
the sequence, in the income range from 40s. to 45s., which not only shows 
a steep decline in the proportionate expenditure on food, but, moreover, 
a substantial reduction in the actual outlay. From this point onward the 
clear trend is transformed into a kind of undulating movement, much of 
which, however, is probably accidental, owing to the extreme smallness 
of three of the groups. 
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